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FROM THE WESTERN SOUVENIR, FOR 1529. 
PETE FEATHERTON. 


Every country has its superstitions, and will continue to 
have them, so long as men are blessed with lively imagina-| 
tions, and while any portion of mankind remain ignorant: 
of the causes of natural phenomena. That which cannot 
be reconciled with experience, will always be attributed to 
supernatural influence; and those who kuow litte, will 
imagine much more to exist than has ever been witnessed 
by their own senses. I ani not displeased with this state 
of things, for the journey of life would be dali indeed, if 
those who travel it were confined for ever to the beaten 
highway, worn smooth by the sober feet of experience. To 
turnpikes, for our beasts of burden, I have no objection; 
but I cannot consent to the erection of railways for the 
mind, even though the architect be ** Wisdom, whose ways 
are pleasant, and whose paths are peace.” It is sometimes 
agreeable to stray off into the wilderness, which fancy 
creates, to recline in fairy bowers, and to listen to the mur- 
murs of imaginary fountains. When the beaten road be- 
comes tiresome, there are many sunny spots where the pil- 
svim may loiter with advantage—many shady paths, whose 
labyrinths may be traced with delight. The mountain, and 
the vale, on whose scenery we gaze enchanted, derive new 
charms when their deep caverns and gloomy recesses are 
peopled with imaginary beings. 

But, above all, the enlivening influence of fancy is felt 
when it illumines our fire sides, giving to the wings of time, 
when they grow heavy, a brighter plumage and a more 
sprightly motion. There are seasons, when the spark of 
life within us, seems to burn with less than its wonted vigour; 
the blood crawls heavily through the veins; the contagious 
dullness seizes on our companions, and the sluggish hours 
roll painfully along. Something more than a common im- 
pulse is then required to awaken the indolent mind, and 
give anew tone to the flagging spirits. If necromancy draws 
her magic circle, we cheerfully enter the ring; if folly 
shakes her caps and bells, we are amused ; a witch becomes 
an mteresting personage, and we are even agreeably sur- 
prised by the companionable qualities of a ghost. 

We, who live on the frontier, have little acquaintance 
with imaginary beings. These gentry never emigrate; they 
seem to have strong local attachments, which not even the 
charms of a new country can overcome. A few witches, 
adeed, were imported into New-England by the fathers; 
hut were so badly used, that the whole race seems to have 
been disgusted with new settlements. With them, the spirit 
ef adventure expired, and the weird women of the present 
day, wisely cling to the soil of the old countries. That we 

ave but few ghosts will not be deemed a matter of sur- 
prise, by those who have observed how miserably destitute 
we are of accommodations for such inhabitants. We have 
10 baronial castles, nor ruined mansions ; no turrets crowned 
with ivy, nor ancient abbeys crumbling into decay; and it 
would be a paltry spirit, who would be content to wander 
in the forest, by silent rivers and solitary swamps. 

It is even imputed to us as a reproach, by enlightened fo- 
reigners, that our land is altogether populated with the living 
descendants of Adam—creatures with thews and sinews; 
who eat when they are hungry, laugh when they are tick- 

1, and die when they are done living. The creatures of 
romance, say they, exist not in our territory. A witch, a 

ost, or a brownie, perishes in America, as a serpent is 
said to die the instant it touches the uncongenial soil of Ire- 
and. This is true only in part. If we have no ghosts, we 
ire not without miracles. Wonders have happened in these 
tnited States. Mysteries have occurred in the valley of 
the Mississippi; supernatural events have transpired ou 

e borders of ‘ The beautiful stream; and, in order to 


rescue my country from undeserved reproach, I shall pro- 
ceed to narrate an authentic history, which | received from 
the lips of the party principally concerned. 

A clear morning had succeeded a stormy night in De- 
cember; the snow lay ancle deep upon the ground, and 
glittered on the boughs, while the bracing air and the cheer- 
ful sunbeams invigorated the animal creation, and called 
forth the tenants of the forest from their warm lairs and 
hidden lurking places. 

The inmates of a small cabin on the margin of the Ohio, 
were commencing with the sun, the business of the day. A 
stout, raw-boned forester plied his keen axe, and lugging 
log after log, erected a pile on the ample hearth, sufficiently 
large to have rendered the last honours to the stateliest ox. 
A female was paying her morning visit to the cow-yard, 
where a numerous herd of cattle claimed ber attention. 
The plentiful breakfast followed; corn-bread, milk, and 
venison, crowned the oaken board, while atin coffee-pot of 
ample dimensions supplied the beverage, which is seldom 
wanting at the morning repasi of the substantial American 
peasant 

The breakfast over, Mr. Featherton reached down a long 
rifle from the rafters, and commenced certain preparations 
fraught with danger to the brute inhabitants of the forest. 
The lock was carefully examined, the screws tightened, the 
pan wiped, the flint renewed, and the springs oiled; and 
the keen eye of the backwoodsman glittered with an omi- 
nous lustre, and its glance rested on the destructive engine, 
His blue-eyed partner, leaning fondly on her husband's 
shoulder, essayed those coaxing and captivating blandish- 
ments, which every young wife so well understands, to de- 
tain her husband from the contemplated sport. Every pre- 
text which her ingenuity supplied, was urged with affec- 
tionate pertinacity ; the wind whistled bleakly over the hills, 
the snow lay deep in the valleys, the deer would surely not 
venture abroad in such bitter cold weather, his feet might 
be frost-bitten, and her own hours would be sadly lonesome 
in his absence. The young hunter smiled in silence at the 
arguments of his bride, fur such she was, and continued his 
preparations. 

He was indeed a person with whom such arguments, ex- 
Pete 


Featherton, as he was familiarly called by his acquaint- 


cept the last, would not be very likely to prevail 


ances, was a bold, rattling Kentuckian, of twenty-five, who 
possessed the characteristic peculiarities of his country- 
men—good and evil—in a striking degree. His red hair 
and sanguine complexion announced an ardent tempera- 
ment; his tall form and bony limbs indicated am active 
frame inured to hardships; his piercing eye and high cheek- 
bones evinced the keenness and resolution of his mind. 
He was adventurous, frank and social—boastful, credu- 
lous, illiterate, and at times wonderfully addicted to the 
marvellous. He loved his wife, was true to his friends, ne- 
ver allowed a bottle to pass untasted, nor turned his back 


upon a frolic. 


He believed that the best qualities of all countries were 
centred in Kentucky; but had a whimsical manner of ex- 
pressing his national attachments. He was firmly con- 
vinced that the battle of the Thames was the most sangui- 
nary conflict of the age, and extolled Colonel J 
severe colt." He would admit that Napoleon was a great 
genius; but insisted that he was “ no part of a priming” to 
Henry Clay. When entirely “ at himself,” to use his own 
language, that is to sav, when duly sober, Pete was friend- 





nasa 


ly and rational, and a better tempered soul never shoulder- 
ed a rifle. But let him get adram too much, and there was 
no end to his extravagance. It was then that he would slap 
his hands together, spring perpendicularly into the air with 
the activity of a rope-dancer, and after uttering a yell, 
which the most accomplished Winnebago might be proud 
to own, swear that he was the “ best man” in the country, 
and could “whip his weight in wild cats!’ and after many 





other extravagancies, conclude that he could “ ride through 
a crab-apple orchard on a streak of lightning.” 
| In addition to this, which one would think was enough 
for any reasonable man, Pete would brag that he had the 
best rifle, the prettiest wife, and the fastest nag in all Ken- 
tuck; and that vo man dare say to the contrary. It is but 
justice to remark, that there was more truth in this last 
boast than is usually found on such occasions, and that 
Pete had no smal! reason to be proud of his horse, his gun, 
and his rosy-cheeked companion 

These, however, were the | appy moments, which are few 
and far between; for every poet will bear us witness, trom 
his own experience, that the human intellect is seldom in- 
dulged with those brilliant aspirations which gleam over 
the turbid stream of existence, as the meteor flashes through 
the gloom of the night. When the fit was off, Pete was as 
listless a soul as one would see of a summer's day—=stroll- 





ing about with a grave aspect, a drawling speech, and a de- 
liberate gait, a stoop of the shoulders, and a kind of general 
relaxation of the whole inward and outward man—in a state 
of entire freedom from restraint, reflection, and want, and 
without any impulse strong enough to call forth his man- 
hood—as the panther, with whom he so often compared 
himself, when his appetite for food is sated, sleeps calm 
ly in his lair, or wanders harmlessly through his native 
thickets. 

It will be readily perceived, that our hunter was not one 
who could be turned from his purpose by the prospect of 
danger or fatigue, and a few minutes sufficed to complete 
his preparations. His feet were cased in moccasins and 
wrappers of buckskin ; and he was soon accoutered with his 
quaintly carved powderhorn, pouch, flints, patches, balls, 
and long knife; and throwing “ Brown Bess’’—for so he 
called his rile—over his shoulder, he sallied forth. 

But in passing a store hard by, which supplied the coun- 
try with gunpowder, whiskey, and other necessaries, he 
was hailed by some of his neighbours, one of whom chal- 
lenged him to swap rifles. Pete was ove of those who would 
not receive a challenge without throwing it back. Without 
the least intention, therefore, of parting with his favourite 
rifle, he continued to banter back, making offers like skilful 
diplomatists, which he knew would not be accepted, and 
feigning great eagerness to accede to any reasonable pro- 
position, while he inwardly resolved to reject all. He mag 
uified the perfections of Brown Bess 

* She can do any thing but talk,” said he. “ If she had 
legs, she could hunt by herself. Itis a pleasure to tole her— 
and I na-ter-ally believe, there is not a rifle south of Green 
River that can throw a ball so far or so true.” 

These discussions consumed much time, and much whis 
key—for the rule on such occasions is, that be who rejects 
’ aud Uius every 


an offer to trade must treat the company 


point in the negotiation costs a pint of spirits 

At length, bidding adieu to his companions, Pete struct 
into the forest. Lightly crushing > snow beneath his ac 
tive feet, he beat up the coverts, and traversed all the ac 
He mounted every hill and 





customed haunts of the deer 
descended into every valley—not a thicket escaping the 
penetrating glance of his practised eye Froitless labour ' 
Pete marvelled at this unusual 
nure surprised when he began 


Not a deer was to be seen 
circumstance, and was the 
to find, that the woods were less familiar to him than for- 
merly. He thought he knew every tree within ten miles of 
his cabiv; but, now, although he certainly had not wandered 
far, some of the objects around him seemed strange, while 
others again were easily recognized; and there was, alte 
gether, a singular confusion of character in the scenery 
which was partly familiar and partly new; or rather, in 
\|\which the component parts were separately well known, 
|| but were so mixed up, and changed in relation to each other, 
‘as to baffle even the knowledge of an expert woodsman 
The more he looked, the more be was bewildered. He caine 
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to a stream which had heretofore rolled to the west; but | mouth and glaring eye-balls, observing bis companion in |aim, fired, and 


now its course pointed to the east; and the shadows of the 
tall trees, which, according to Pete’s philosophy, ought, at 


mute astonishment, and the latter looking at the sun. 


“ It’s a warm day, this,” said Pete at length, passing his | 
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away bounded the buck unharmed !— 
With a heavy heart, our mortified forester re-entered his 
dwelling, and replaced his degraded weapon in its accus- 


noon, to fall to the north, all pointed to the south. He cast hand across his brow as he spoke, and sweeping off the | tomed birth under the rafters. 


his eye upon his own shadow, which had never deceived 


heavy drops of perspiration that hung there. But receiving 


* You have been long gone,” said his wife; but “‘ where 


. . ’ % ” 
him—when, lo ! a still more extraordinary phenomenon pre-| no answer, he began to get nettled. His native assurance, | 's the venison you promised me ¢ 


sented itself. It was travelling round him like the shade on 
a dial, only a thousand times (aster, as it veered round the 
whole compass in the course of a single minute. 

It was very evident, too, from the dryness of the snow, 
and the brittleness of the twigs, which snapped off as he 
brushed his way through the thickets that the weather was 
intensely cold ; and yet the perspiration was rolling in large 


which had been damped by the mysterious deportment of 
the person who sat before him, revived; and screwing his 
courage to the sticking point, he arose, approached the si- 
lent man, and slapping him on the back, exclaimed, 
“Well, stranger! don’t the sup look mighty droll, away 
out there in the north?” 
As the heavy hand fell on his shoulder, the stranger slowly 


Pete was constrained to confess he had shot nothing. 

“ That is strange!”’ said the lady. “I never kuew you 
fail before.” 

Pete tramed twenty excuses He had felt unwell—his 
rifle was out of fix—and there were not mavy deer stirring 

Had not Pete been a very young husband, he would 
have known that the vigilant eye of a wie is not to be de- 


drops from his brow. He stopped ata clear spring, and turned his face towards Pete, who recoiled several paces— ceived by fei.ned apologies. Mrs. Featherton saw that 
thrusting his hands into the cold water, attempted to carry then rising, without paying our bunter any attention, he sumething had tappened to her helpmate, more than he 


a portion of it to his lips; but the element recoiled and hissed, 


begun to pursue the trail of the deer. Pete prepared to 


was willing to confess; and being quite as tenacious as him- 


as if his hands and lips had been composed of red-hot iron. follow, when the other, turning upon him with a stern Self in her reluctance against being “ backed out of her 


Pete felt quite puzzied when he reflected on all these con- 
tradictions in the aspect of nature ; and he began to consider 
what act of wickedness he had been guilty of, which could 
have rendered him so hateful that the deer fled, the streams 


glance, inquired, 

“Who are you tracking!” 

“Not you,” replied the hunter, whose alarm had subsi- 
ded, when the enemy began to retreat, and whose pride, 


tracks,” she advanced firmly to her object, and Pete was 
compelled to own, * That he believed Brown Bess was 
somehow sort o’ ——charmed.” 

“ Now, Mr. Featherton,” said his sprightly bride, “ are 





turned back, and the shadows danced round their centre at piqued by the abruptwess with which he had been treated, you oot ashamed to tell me such a tale as that! Ah, well 


his approach. 

He began to grow alarmed, and would have turned back, 
but was ashamed to betray such weakness even to himself; 
and, being naturally bold, he resolutely kept his way. At | 
last, to his great joy, he espied the tracks of deer imprinted | 
in the snow—and, dashing into the trail, with the alacrity 
of a well-trained hound, he pursued in hopes of overtaking 
the game. Presently he discovered the tracks of a man, 
who had struck the same trail in advance of him, and sup- 
posing it to be one of the veighbours, he quickened his 
pace, as well to gain a companion in sport as to share the | 
spoil of his fellow hunter. Indeed, in his present situation 
and feelings, Pete thought he would be willing to give half 
of what he was worth for the bare sight of a human face. 

“ | don’t like the sigus, no how,” said he, casting a rapid 
glance around him; and then throwing his eyes down- | 
ward at his own shadow, which had ceased its rotatory 
motion, and was now swinging from right to left like a pen- | 
dulum.—** I don’t like the signs—I feel sort o’ jubus. But, 
I'll soon see, whether other people’s shadows act the fool | 
like mine.” 

Upon further observation there appeared to be something 
peculiar in the human tracks before him, which were evi- | 
dently made by a pair of feet of which one was larger than 
the other. As there was no person in the settlement who | 
was thus deformed, Pete began to doubt whether it might 
not be the devil, who, in borrowing shoes to conceal his 


cloven hoofs, might have got those that were not fellows. | 


He stopped and scratched his head, as many a learned phi- 
losopher has done when placed between the horns of a di- 


lemma less perplexing than that which now vexed the spirit Virginia born and Kentucky raised, and drot my skin if | Won more miserable than his own, 


| said Pete, sneeringly. 


enabled him to assume his usual boldness of manner. 

“ What do you trail then?” 

“| wail deer.” 

“ You must not pursue them further—they are mine?” 

The sound of the stranger's voice broke the spell which 
had hung over Pete's natural impudence, and he now 
shouted, 

“Your deer! that droll, too! Who ever heard of a man 
claiming the deer in the woods ?” 

* Provoke me not—I tell you they are mine.” 

“Well, now—-you're a comical chap! Why, man, the 
deer are wild! 
tue same as the timber. 


They're just naterai to the woods here, 
You might as well say the wolves 


|| and the panthers are yours, and ali the rest of the wild var- 


mants,”” 

* The tracks you behold here are those of wild deer, un- 
doubtedly ; but they are mine. 1 roused them tiom their 
bed, and am driving them to my home, which is not of this 
country.” 

“Couldn't you take a pack or two of wolves along!” 
“ We can spare you a small gang. 
It's mighty wolfy about here.” 

“It you follow me any further, it is at your peril !’’ said 
the stranger. 

“You don’t suppose I’m to be skeered, do you? You 
musn’t come over them words agin. There's vo back out 
in none of my breed.” 

“1 repeat 

“You had best not repeat—I allow no man to repeat in 


my presence,” interrupted the irritated woodsman. * I'm 


I know how itis. You have been down at the sture, shoot- 
ing at a mark for hali-pints !” 

“No, indeed!” replied the husband, emphatically ; “I 
wish I may be thumped to deathif I've pulled a tigger fo: 
a drop of liquor this day.” 

“ Well, do now—that’s a good dear !—tell me where you 
have been, and what has happened! For never did Pete 
Featherton and Brown bess tail to get a venison any day 
in the year.” 

Soothed by this well-timed compliment, aud willing per- 
haps to have the aid of counsel in this trying emergency, 
Pete narrated minutely to his wite all the partculars of his 
meeting with the mysterious stranger. Unfortunately, the 
good lady Was as Wonderstruck as himself, and uuable to 
give any advice. She simply prescribed baiting hus brow, 
and going to bed; and Pete, though he couid not perceive 
how this was to aflect his gun, passively submutied. 

Un the followimg day, when Pete awoke, the events which 
we have described appeared to hin asa dream; and re- 
solving to know the truth, he seized his gum, and hastened 
to the woods. but, alas! every experiment produced the 
same vexatious result. The gun was charmed! and the 
hunter stalked harmlessly through the torest. Day after 
day he went forth, and returned with no better success. The 
very deer themselves became sensible of his inofiensive- 
ness, and would raise their heads and gaze mildly at him 
as he passed, or turow back their horns and bound care- 
lessly across his path. Day aiter day, and week atte: 
weck passed without bringing any change; and Pete be- 
gan to feel very ridiculously. He could imagme no situa- 


‘lo mde through the 


of our hunter. It was said long ago—that there is a tide in | take the like of that from any man that ever wore shoe | Woods, to see the game, to Come within gun-shot ot it, and 


the affairs of men; and although our friend Pete had never 


seen this sentiment in black and white, yet it is one of those | 


truths which are written in the heart of every reasonable 
being, and was only copied by the poet from the great 


book of human nature, It readily occurred to Pete on this 


leather.” 

* Desist, rash man, from altercation. I despise your 
threats.” 

“Lil tell you what, stranger!’’ said Pete, endeavouring 


to imitate the coolness of the other, © as to the matter of a 


yet to be unabie to kill a deer, seemed to be the ne plus ullra 


of human wretchedness. ‘i here was a litdeness, an imsignifi- 


cance, attached to the idea of not being able to kill a deer 
which to Pete's mind was dowuright disgrace. More than 
ounce he was tempted to throw lis gun ito the river; but 


occasion ; and as he had enjoyed through life a tide of suc- deer or two, 1 don't vally them to the tantamount of this te excellence of the weapon, and the recoilection of for- 


cess, he reflected whether the stream of fortune might not 
have changed its course like the brooks he had crossed, 
whose waters, for some sinister reason, seemed to be crawl- 
ing up-hill. But, again, it occurred to him, that to turn 
back, would argue a want of that courage which he had been 
taught to consider as the chief of the cardinal virtues, 

“1 can't back out,” said he; “| never was raised to it, 


here bit of tobacco; but i'm not to be backed out of my 
tracks—so keep off, stranger! Don't come fooling about 
me. I teel mighty wolly about the bead and shoulders. 
Keep off, | say, or you might get burt.” 

With this, the humer, to use his own language, “ squared 
himself, and sot his triggers,” fully determined either to 


hunt the disputed game or be vanquished in combat. To 


mer exploits, as often restrained hun, and he continued tu 
stroll through the woods, tiiug now and then ata fat buck 
under the hope that the charm would sometime or other ex 
pire by its own lunitation; but the tat bucks conginued to 


| trisk tearlessly in his path. 


Atlength Pete bethought himseli of a cciebrated India 


doctor, who lived at no at disiance. An Indian doctor 


no how—and if so-be the devil’s a mind to hunt in this. his surprise, the stranger, without appearing to notice his be it known, is not necessarily a descendant of the abori 


range, he shan’t have all the game. 

He soonwvertook the person in advance of him, who, as 
He had halted, 
and was quietly seated on a log, gazing at the sun, when 
Pete approached, and saluted him with the usual “ How 
are you, stranger /” 


he had suspected, was a perfect stranger. 


The latter made no reply, but conti- 


preparations, advanced, and blew with his breath on the rifle. 
“Your gun is charmed!” said he. “trom this time 
forward, you will Kill no deer.”’ And so saying, he deli- 
berately resumed his journey. 
Pete Featherton remamed a moment or two lost in con- 


fusion. He then thought he would pursue the stranger, 


|| skin is by no means indispensable. 


giues. ‘The title, it is true, originates in the confidenc 
which many of our countrymen repose in the medical shi!i 
But to make an Indian doctor, a red 
To have been taught 
by a savage, to have seen one, or, at all events, to has 
heard of one, is all that is necessary, to enable an indivi 


of the Lndian tribes. 


nued to gaze at the sun, as if totally unconscious that any) and punish him as well for his threats as for the insult in-| dual to practise this lucrative and popular branch of tl 


other person was present, 


with a gray beard of about a month's growth, and a long, 


change his decision. The confident manner in which that 


He was a small, thin old man, tended to his gun; but a little reflection induced him to! healing art. Your Indian doctor is one who practises wit! 


out a diploma, and without physic; who neither nauseates 


sallow, melancholy visage, while a tarnished suit of snuff: mysterious being had spoken, together with a kind of vague ;the palate with odious drugs, nor mars the fair propo! 


, elotl . Yeo : o . . ° . . ° 
coloured clothes, cut after the quaint fashion of some reli- | assuratice within his own mind, that the spell had really | tions of nature with the sanguinary lancet. 


gious sect, hung loosely about his shrivelled person. 


taken eect, so unmanned and stupified him that he quiet- 


He believes i 
the sympathy which is supposed to exist between the bods 


Our hunter, somewhat awed, now coughed—threw the ly “took the back track,” and sauntered homewards. He’ and the mind, which, like the two arms of a syphon, al- 
butt end of the gun heavily upon the ground—and still fail- ad not gone far before he saw a fine buck half-concealed ways preserve a corresponding relation to each other ; and 
ing to elicit any attention, quietly seated himself on the) among the hazel bushes which beset his path, and resoly-| the difference between hita and the regular physician ts 
ether end of the same log which the stranger occupied.) ing to know at once how matters stood between Brown that they operate at diflerent points of the same figure—the 
Both remained silent for some minutes—Pete. with open Bess and the pretended conjurer, he took a deliberate | one practising on the immaterial spirit, while the othe: 
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boldly grapples with the bon 


and muscles. I cannot de- | 


Every flood sweeps the vessels in, and every ebb bears them 


termine which is in the right, bat must award to the Indian | out, of every shape and all descriptions. There is the tall, 


doctor at least this advantage, that his art is the most wide- 
ly beneficial ; for while your doctor of medicine restores a 
lost appetite, his rival caa, in addition, recover a strayed or 
stolen horse. If the former can bring back the faded Instre 
of a fair maiden’s cheek, the latter can remove the spell 
from a churn or a rifle. 

To a sage of this order did Pete disclose his misfortune, 
and apply for relief. The doctor examined the gun; and 
having measured the calibre of the bore with the same so- 
lemnity with which he would have felt the pulse of a pa- 
tient, directed the applicant to call again, At the appointed 
time the hunter returned, and received two balls—one of 
pink, the other of a silver hue. The doctor instructed him 
to load his piece with one of these bullets which he pointed 
out, and proceed through the woods to a certain hollow, at 
the head of which was a spring. Here he would find a 
white fawn, at which he was to shoot. It would be wounded, 
but would escape; and he was to pursue its trail until he 
found a buck, which he was to kill with the other ball. If 
he accomplished all this accurately, the charm would be 
broken. 

Pete, who was well acquainted with all the localities, care- 
fully pursued the route which had been indicated, treading 
lightly along, sometimes elated with the prospect of speedi- 
ly breakinz the spell—sometimes doubting the «kill of the 
doctor—and ashamed, alternately, of his doubts and of his 
belief. At length he reached the lonely glen, and his heart 
bounded as he beheld the white fawn quietly grazing by 
the fountain. The ground was open, and ie was unable to 
get within his usual distance before the fawn raised her 
head, looked mournfully around, and snuffed the breeze, 
as if conscious of the approach of danger. His heart pal- 
pitated. It was a long shot, and a had chance; but he dared 
not advance from his co iment. 

“ Luck’s a lord,” said he, as he drew up his gun and 
pulled the trigger. The fawn bounded aloft at the report, 
and then darted away through the brush, while the hunter 
hastened to examine the si-a-. I. his great joy he found 
the blood profusely scattered; and now flushed with the 
success, he stoutly rammed do the other 
fawn. Long did 


confidence 
ball, and pursued the trail of the wou d 
he trace the crimson drops upon the snow without bebold- 
ing the promised victim; hill atter hill he climbed, vale 
after vale he passed, searching every thicket with penetra- 
ting eyes; and he was about to renounce the chase, the 
wizard, and the gun, when, lo! directly in his path, stood 
a noble buck, with numerous antlers branching ever his 
fine head! 

“ Ah ha! my jolly fellow! I've found you out at last!” 
said the delighted hunter. ‘* You're the very chap I’ve been 
looking after. Your blood shall wipe off the disgrace from 
my charming Bess, that never missed fire, burned priming, 
nor cleared the mark in her born days, till that vile Yankee 








Here goes!" 
His rifle was restored to favour, and 
Jaues Hate. 





witch cursed her! 
He shot the buck. 
he never again wanted venison. 





THE OBSERVER. 





THE CITY OF NEW-YORK,. 


We do not believe there is another city in the world, (of 
no greater magnitude than New-York.) that strikes the be- 
holder at first view with so high an idea of its commercial 
advantages, its business, and its wealth. It is situated on 
one of the prettiest places in creation, and then its road 
steads and its harbour are the envy of every foreigner and 
the pride of every American. Where can a thousand ships 
cain an anchorage with greater ease, or lie with more safe- 
ty? Where can the same quantity of merchandize be em 
harked or disembarked with like facility; or where cana 
flect of coasters and foreign traders depart on their differ- 
ent ways with as many different winds? Let the current 
ef air come from what point of the compass it will, it is 
sure to bring shipping to this great mart, or waft them on- 
ward, to river, sea, and ocean, laden with the produce of 
every climate, and bearing the flag of al nost every nation: 
from the Hudson river, on the north—on the north-west, 
from Long-Island sound—on \he west, from Newark bay, 
through the killsk—and on the south, from the Adantic 
ocean, through the Narrows 


| from Kamscatka to Japan 


graceful ship of their own city, known throughout the 
world as a “ Yorker”—yard-arm to yard-arm beside her, 
lays a substantial representative of Old England, in whose 
spars there seems to be an aristocratic stiffness towards 
her neighbour, and whose jib-boom is turned up, as if in 
disd There, too, is a Dutchman, with more width of 
beam at ber kelson than on deck; and the no less clumsy 
Dane, with cabin windows like the main door of a church— 
here lies a Norwegian polacca, and an hundred curly-pated 
urchins on her deck mark the current of the tide of emi- 
gration. Among the motley group of large bulls and small 
hulls, of tall masts and short masts, no vessels are more 
striking for their numbers and appearance, than the “long- 
limbed™ brigs and schooners that come from *‘ down east,” 
or, in other words, from the state of Maine and its neigh- 
bourhood: from the captain's red and blue jacket to the 
cook's black coat with yellow buttons—from truck to keel, 
every thing, aloft and alow, mark them for the same adven- 
turous cruizers, whose bowsprits are poked into every port 
in the known world—and their crews, for the same enter- 
prizing men who smote the eastern forest with the magic 
blow of industry, and it leaped into the Penobscot, the hen- 
nebec, the Androscoggin, and the St. John, and floated as 








noble a fleet as the world ever saw 
Whether the stranger first beholds it from the eastern or 
northern entrance to its harbour, or whether be comes in 


from sea, the view, although varied, is equally good. If 
| YE 
» be more 





they come in from Long-Island Sound, »\ at ez 
beautiful to the eye than the seats scattered up and down 
on either side of the East River 
bour, the long line of wharves surrounded by a forest of 


’ and as you enter the har- 


masts, and fronted by a range of stores as far as the eve 
cay reach—the city gently sloping from the north to a 
southern point, and its spires, out-numbered only by its 
masts, and scattered over an area of ten miles, towering 
up as if to pierce the fog-cloud that overhung them, forms 
a picture ata single glance not equalled in America. While 
from the southern eutrance, on the one hand tie eye stretch- 
es far up the Hudson, as the chasm which contains the bed 
of that mighty river opens upon the view, like the jaws of 
some living monster—its wood-crowned banks appearing, 
in the distance, as though they almost met each other, and 
in the dizzy height did grect as neighbours, by a friendly 
touch; while below them lies Manhattan, once the meckest 
little island in the whole cluster, now the seat of the finest 
city in North America—whose swelling population are 
crowding over to the shores of the surrounding country. 
and sprinkling the continental part of the state—whose 
importance is felt in every quarter of the globe—whose 
unds are in every country, and whose trade is with every 
people. . 
But if the view of the city of New-York from the har- 
bour be prepossessing. after landing at the Battery it does 
not become less so. Broadway, of itself, is enough to make 


it famous. And the stranger who can behold it of an ev en- 
ing, when its stream of cas-light throws 4 


ing thousands, and shoots its rays over a double row of 


glare upon pass- 


open stores, displaying fancy merchandize in every shape, 
and form, and position, to attract attention, he must be 
dead to a sense of what is beautiful and grand. For miles, 
light succeeds light, in all the uniformity of fixed stars; 
there is no irregularity, no breach, no difference in the 
flame, but, as all are fed from one fountain, so all burn 
alike, and live or die together 
crowd, in all the bustle of business or pleasure; it is not 


For hours, crowd follows 


the momentary rush of an excited mob, but the passage ot 
the inhabitants of a populous city upon their ordinary call- 
ings—they sweep onward, still and steady, like the current 
of a deep river, which may be turned aside, but which can- 
not be stopped. 

What- 
ever art has manufactured for the comfort and convenience 


The city of New-York is, of herself, a little world 


of man, is exposed for sale in her markets 
affords a luxury, it is ti 
splendid, money will procure it in New-York. 
lation is made up of almost every nation, kindred, and 


If Europe 
re; and if Asia has aught rich or 
Her popu- 


tongue; they are emphatically ‘citizens of the world’ — 
their home is where their avocations happen to call them, 
Their theatres and other means 
of amusement are before those of any other part of the 
country—and, take it all in all, we know not where to find 


its like Northern Star 


fection.’ 


VARIETIES. 





Prerrection —One day whea Sir Isaac Heard was with 
his late majesty, it was announced that his majesty’s horse 
was ready for hunting. “ Sir Isaac,” said the king, “are 
you a judge of horses?" “In my younger days, please 
your majesty, I was a good deal among them,” was the re- 
ply. “What do you think of this, then?” said the king, 
who was by this time preparing to mount his favourite ; and 
without waiting for an answer, added, “ We call him Per- 
replied the courtly 





“A most appropriate name,” 
herald, bowing as his majesty reached the saddle, * for he 
bears the best of characters!” 

Purrs.—When Mrs. Robinson published her Sappho and 
Phaon, she wrote to Mr. Boaden, the newspaper editor, in 
the following terms: “ Mrs. Robinson would thank her 
friend Boaden for a dozen puffs for Sappho and Phaon.” 
By mistake of the penny-post, this note was delivered to 
Rowden, the pastry-cook in the Strand, who.sent this an- 
swer: 
binson, shall be very happy to serve her; but as Mrs. R 
is not a constant customer, he cannot send the pufis for the 


“ Mr. Bowden's respectful compliments to Mrs. Ro- 


young folks without first receiving the money.’ 

AN amBITIOUS YouNGSTEK.—The Paisley Advertiser states, 
that a little time ago, an infant of two years old, which 
could barely crawl, having wandered from its mother, was 
found, after a long and anxious search, perched upon the 
uppermost rundles of a ladder reaching to the eaves of a 
h. It is added, that the mother as- 


cended the ladder, and got down her darling in safety. 


house three stores hig 





ANPFCDOTE OF A DOG.—A sporting dog took to vagrant 
habits, and an advertisement was lately mserted in an Edin- 
ws restora- 
The dog, (having read the advertisement, we pre- 


burgh paper, inviting its return, or, if stolen 
tion 
sume,) sagaciously repaired, unattended, to the newspaper 
office, where he was cordially welcomed and bounteously 
ted Searcely had he satisfied his hanger, when his mas- 
teralsodropped in, Their meeting was truly fraternal, 

Inceniovs.—The following, copied trom a Nurembe tg 
paper, is a German mode of preventing Sunday tippling 
It is an order from the mayor of a department in the lsore 
“ All persons drinking and tippling upon Sundays and holi- 
days, in coflee-houses, &c. dus:ing the celebration of mass 
or vespers, are hereby authorized to depart without paying 
for what they have had.” 


ScoTrcu rripe.—A carter in one of the ports in Scot. 
land, had the misfortune to back his horse and cart over 
jhe pier—the horse was drowned, and the cart was broken 
When the merchants of the town heard of the accident, 
they kindly resolved to assist the poor man to obtain ano. 
ther borse and cart, because he had always been very steady 
and industrious. But, lo, when they told him they were 
about to raise a subscription for him, the honest man se ratch 
ed his head and said, * Na, gentieomen, I'm muckle obleeg 
ed to ye for your gude wull, but | canna consent to be bee 
get for yet. Ye see the wheels o' the cairt are no oben. 
nor a bit the waur, and the sheen (shoe-) o° the horse are, 
and | have just ta’en aff his skin, 
and selled it to a gude market; dnd so with the siller for it, 


and the hetle [ laid up for a rainy day, Ill just try to do for 


a’ four, as gude as new ; 


mysel’ ainee mair But I'm as muckle obleeged to ye as if 


I could tak’ your siller. It's no pride, ye see, but just that 


I dinna like ony thing in the shape of alms.’ 


Manna.—At a late meeting of the Academy of Science 
in Paris, M 


members, a substance which he had received for that pur- 


Thenard submitted to the mMspection of the 


pose from the mmister for foreign affairs. It was a speci- 
men of a kind of celestial manna, which had fallen from 
the clouds in Persia, at the beginning of the present year, 
in such abundance, (as stated to the French consul in Per- 
sia by a Russian general, who had witnessed it,) that the 
earth, to a large extent, was completely covered to the de pth 
of six inches. Cattle of every description, particularly 
sheep, ate it with avidity, and even bread was made, w hich 
The acade 
» this article a nutritious lichen, alveady 


was perfectly fit for the nourishment of man 
my recognised tu 
described by botanists, and which must have been carried 
A simi 
lar phenomenon occurred in the same region of Persia about 


to the spot by some peculiar action of the winds 


four years ago. 

SYMPTOMS OF SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS.—It is a strong suspi 
cion of short-sightedness, when a man rubs out with his 
nese what he has written with his pen 
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THE DRAMA. | 


“ Frederigo, of the Alberighi family, loved a gentlewo- | 
man, and was not requited with like love again. But, by, 
bountiful expenses, and over-liberal invitations, he wasted 
all his lands and goods, having nothing left him but a hawk | 
or falcon. His unkind mistress happeneth to come to visit | 
him, and he, not haying any other food for her dinner, made | 
a dainty dish of his falcon for her to feed on. Being con- 
quered by this exceeding kind courtesie, she changed her 
former hatred towards him, accepting him as her husband 
in marriage, and made him a man of wealthy possessions.” 

Boccaccio. Old trans.) | 


THE FALCON. 


| 


BY BARRY CORNWALL, E8qQ. 


Scene l. Outsids of a cottage.—Sunsel 


Freverico alone. 


Ou, Poverty! And have I learnt at last 

Chy bitter lesson’? Thou forbidding thing 
That hath such sway upon this goodly earth, 
Stern foe to comfort, sleep's disquieter, 

What have I done that thou should’st press me thus ! 
Let me not say how I did bear me in 
Prosperity ; much of the good we do 

Lies in its secret—but away with this, 

For here are skiey themes to dwell upon.— 
Now do I feel my spirit hath not quite 

Sunk with my fortunes. "Tis the set of sun 
How like a hero who hath run his course, 

In glory doth he die! His parting smile 

Hath somewhat holy in it, and doth stir 
Regret, but soft and unallied to pain, 

To see him quietly sink and sink away, 

Until on yonder western mountain's top 
Lingering he rests at last, and leaves a look 
More beautiful than e’er he shed before : 

A parting present felt by all that loved 

And flourished in his warm creative smile 
Nor unattended does he quit the world, 

For there's a stillness in this golden hour 
Observable by all; the birds that trilled 

And shook their raffled plumes for joy to sex 
His coming iv the morning, sing no more ; 

Or if a solitary note be heard, 

Or the deep lowing of the distant beast, 

‘Tis but to mark the silence. Like to this 

In the great city the cathedral clock, 

Lifting its iron tongue, doth seem to stay 
‘Time for a moment, while it calls aloud 

‘Po student's or to sick man’s watchful ear, 

* Now goes the midnight.” Then, I love to walk 
And, hearkening to the church memorial, deem 
That sometimes it may sound a different tale, 
And upwards to the stars and mighty moon 
Send hollow tidings from this dreaming world, 
Proclaiming all below as calm as they. 

rhe sunlight changes, and the tints are now 
Darkened to purple. Ha! a step: who's there’ 
A lady—O Giana! 


Giana and her Maid ente 


Giana.—Yes, sir: you 
Ilave cause to be surprised. 
Frederigo.—Not so, dear lady ; 
Honoured f{ own, that my poor dwelling should 
Receive so fair a guest. 
Giana.—You do forget 
Past times. 
Frederigo.—No, madam, no! those times still live 
Like blossomings of the memory, kept apart 
For holier hours, and sheltered from the gaze 
Of rude uncivil strangers ; and—and they 
Are now my only comfort; so, lest they 
Should fade, | use ‘em gently, very gently. 
Aud water 'em all with tears. 
Giana.—Y our poverty 
Has made you gloomy, Signior Frederigo. 
Frederigo.—Pardon me, madam: "twas not well, indeed, | 
ro meet a guest like you with sorrow: you } 
Were born for happiness. 
Giana.—Alas! I fear not 
Frederigo.—Ob! yes, yes: and you well become it, well. 
May grief ne’er trouble you, nor heavier hours 
Weigh on so light a heart. 
Giana.—You well reprove me: 
Light means unfeeling. 
frederigo.—Yet I meant not so, 
Giana! let me perish by your hate, 
If ever I reproach you: what am I, 
Struck by misfortune, and the cbilling touc! 
Of poverty, an outcast from my fortunes 
Lavished and lost by folly— 
Giana,—'Twas for me. 


Frederigo.—Oh, no, no! I had many faults whereof 

The burden rests with me; then what am I, 
That I should dare reproach you? Think no more on't: 
Know me your truest servant, only that, 
And bound to live and die for you. 
Giana.—No more, 
But let's enjoy the present. 
Maid.—-My l\ady, sir, 
Is come to feast with you. 

Giana.—' lis even so. 

Frederigo.—I| am too honoured: can you then put up 
With my—so poor a—welcoming ? If the heart 
Indeed could lavish entertainment, I 
Would feast you like a queen: but, as it is, 

You will interpret kindly ? 
Giana.—Oh! I come 
© grace a bachelor’s table; that is never 
Stored but with common viands. Now we'll go, 
And rest us in your orchard, signior ; 
The evening breezes must be pleasant there: 
So, for an hour, farewell. 
Frederigo.—Farewell, dear madam: 


I hope you'll find there some—ah ! ‘ware the step. 


Giana.—'Tis but an awkward entrance, sir, indeed. 
Frederigo.—Y ow ll find some books in the arbor, on the 
Half hid by wandering honeysuckle : they [shelf, 
Are books of poetry. If I remember, 
You loved such stories once, thinking they brought 
Man to a true and fine humanity, 
Though silly folks are wout to jeer them now. 
Giana.—You've a good memory, signior, that must be— 
Stay, let me count: ay, some six years ago. 
Frederigo.— About the time. 
Giana.—Y ou were thought heir by many, 
Then, to the Count Filippo: you displeased him: 
How was 't? 
Frederigo.—Oh! some mere trifle: I forget. 
Giana. —Nay, tell me ; for some said you were ungrateful. 
Frederigo.—I\ could not marry to his wish. 
Giana.—Was it so? 
Frederigo.—Thus simply : nothing more, believe it. 
Giana.—I knew not this before. Adieu! { Exit. 
Frederigo.—She comes to dine—to dine with me, who am 
A beggar. Now, what shall | do to give 
My idol entertainment! not a coin— 
Not one, by heaven! and not a friend to lend 
The veriest trifle toa wretch like me. 
And she’s descended from her pride too—no ; 
No, no, she had no pride. Now if I give 
Excusings, she will think I'm poor indeed, 
And say misfortune starved the spirit hence 
Of an Italian gentleman. No more: 
She must be feasted. Ha! no, no, no, no, 
Not that way: any way but that. Bianca’ 


Enter Bianca 


This lady comes to feast. 

Bianca.—On what, sir? There 
s scarce a morsel; fruits perhaps— 

Frederigo.—Then I 
Must take my gun and stop a meal i’ the air: [know, 

Bianca.—\|mpossible: there is no time. Old Mars, you 
Frights every bird away. 

Frederigo.—Ah! villain. 

Shall die fort. Bring him hither 

Bianca.—Sir! 

The falcon? 

Frederigo.—Ay, that murderous kite. How oft 

Hath he slain innocent birds: now he shall die 
‘Tis fit he should, if "twere but in requital : 
And he for once shall do me service—once ! 
Hath he not done it oft? no matter: now 
I'll wring his cruel head, and feast my queen 
Worthily. 

Bianca.—He is here, sir. 

Frederigo.—W here? Vile bird, 
There—I'll not look at him. 

Bianca.—Alas! he's dead: 

Look, look! ah! how he shivers ! 

Frederigo.—Fool! Begone. 

Fool !"am not I a fool—a selfish slave? 
Tam,lam. One look: ali! there he lies : 


| By heaven, he looks reproachingly; and yet 


1 loved thee, poor bird, when I slew thee. Hence 
[ Frit Biase 

Mars! my brave bird, and have I killed thee, then 

Who was the truest servant—fed me, loved, 

When all the world had left me !—Never more 

Shall thou and I in mimic battle play, 

Nor thou pretend to die—to die, alas ! 

And with thy quaint and frolic tricks delight 

Thy master in his solitude. No more, 

No more, old Mars—thou wast the god of birds 

Shalt thou rise fiercely on thy plumed wing, 

And hunt the air for plunder: thou could’st ride— 

None better—on the fierce and mountain winds, 

When birds of lesser courage drooped. I've seen 

Thee scare the wandering eagle on his way— 

For all the wild tribes of these circling woods 





| Knew thee, and shunned thy beak—and through the air 
| Float like a hovering tempest feared by all. 

Have I not known thee bring the wild swan down 

For me, thy cruel master? ay, and stop 

The screaming yulture in the middle air, 

And mar his scarlet plumage—all for me, 

Who killed thee—murdered thee, poor bird; for thou 
Wast worthy of humanity ; and | 

Feel with these shaking bands, as | had done 

A crime against my race. 


Scene ll.—A Room. 


FrReperico. Guiana. 


Giana.—You think it strange that I should visit you 

Frederigo.—No, madam, no. 

Giana.—You must: ev'n I myself— 

Yet I've a cause—must own the visit strange. 
Frederigo.—I am most grateful for it. 
Giana.—Hear me first. 

What think you brought me hither? I've a suit 

That presses, and I look to you to grant it. 
Frederigo.— Tis but to name it, tor you may comman’ 

My fullest service. Oh! but you know this: 

You injure when you doubt me. 

Giana.—That | think: 

Soto myerrand. Gentle signior, listen 

[ have a child: no mother ever loved 

A son so much: but that you know him, I 

Would say how fair he was, how delicate : 

But oh! I need not tell his sweet ways to you: 

You know him, signior, and your heart would grieve 

I feel 't—if you should see the poor child die, 

And now he 's very ill—if you could hear 

How he asks after you, and says he loves you 

Next to his mother, signior— 

Frederigo.—Stay your tears. 

Can I do aught to sooth your pretty boy? 

I love him as my own. 

Giana.—Sir? 

Frederigo.—lI forget. 

And yet I love him, lady. Does that ask 

Forgiveness? Is my love— 

Giana.—Now you mistake me, 

I thank you for your love. 

Frederigo.—Giana! How! 

Giana.—To my poor child: he pines and wastes awa, 
There is but one thing in the world he sighs for 
And that—I cannot name it 

Frederigo.—Is it mine?! 

Giana.—It is, it is—I shame to ask it; but 
What can a mothe? do? 

Frederigo.— Tis yours, Giana: 

Ay, though it be my head. 

Giana.—It is the falcon. 

Ah! pardon me: I see how dear the bird 

Is to you, an I know how little I 

Have right toask it. Pardon me. 
Frederigo.—Alas! 

I do, from—from my soul. 

Giana.—I feel my folly. 

You shall not part with your poor faithful friend 

No more of it: 1 was cruel to request it 

Signior, I will not take it, for the world. 

I will not rob you, sir. 

Frederigo.—Oh! that you could. 

Poor Mars! Your child, madam, will grieve to hen 

His poor old friend is dead. 

Giana.— Impossible. 

I saw it as | entered. 

Frederigo.—lt is dead. 

Be satisfied, dear madam, that I say it 

The bird is dead. 

Giana.—Nay, this is not like you. 

I do not need excuses 
Frederigo.—Gracious lady, 

Believe me not so poor: the bird is dead 

Nay, then, you doubt me still, Lsee. Then liste: 

Madam, you came to visit me—to feast : 

It was my barest hour of poverty. 

I had not one poor coin to purchase food. 

Could i, for shame, confess this unto you ? 

I saw the descending beauty whom I loved 

Honouring my threshold with her step, and deigy 

To smile on one whom all the world abandoned 

Once I had been her lover, how sincere 

Let me not say—my name was high and princely 

My nature had not quite forgot its habits : 

I loved you still: I felt it—Could I stoop 

And say how low and abject was my fortune, 

And send you fasting home? Your servant would 

Have scorned me. Lady, eventhen I swor¢ 

That I would feast you daintily: I did. 

My noble Mars, thou wast a glorious dish 

Which Juno might have tasted. 

Giana.—W hat is this? 

TIrederigo.—We feasted on that matchless bird, to win 
The fabulous Phenix would have bowed. Brave bird 
He has redeemed my credit. 

Giana.— After a pause.—You have don 
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1 
A princely thing, Frederigo, If I e’er 
Forget it, may I not know happiness. 
Signior, you have a noble delicate mind, 
And such as in an hour of pain or peril 
Methinks I could repose on. 
Frederigo.—Oh! Giana! | 
Giana.—I have a child who loves you: for bis mother, | 
You’ve worked a way into her inmost heart. i 
Can she requite you? i} 
Frederigo.—How! what ean you? oh! i 
Giana, sweet Giana, do not raise 
My wretched heart so high, too high, lest it 
Break on its falling. 
Giana.—But it shall not fall, 
If I can prop it, or my hand requite 
Your long and often-tried fidelity. 
l come, Frederigo, not as young girls do, 
To blush and prettily affect to doubt 
The heart | know to be my own. I feel 
That you have loved me well. Forgive me now 
That circumstance, which some day I'll make known, 
Kept me aloof so long. My nature is 
Not hard, although it might seem thus to you. 
Frederigo.—W hat can I say? 
Giana.— Nothing, | read your heart. | 
Frederigo.—It bursts, my love ; but 'tis with joy, with joy, 
Giana! my Giana! We will have 
Nothing but halcyon days: oh! we will live 
As happily as the bees that hive their sweets, 
And gaily as the summer fly, but wiser: 
I'll be thy servant ever; yet not so. 
Oh! my own love, divinest, best, I'll be 
Thy sun of life, faithful through every season ; 
And thou shalt be my flower perennial, 
My bud of beauty, my imperial rose, 
My passion-flower, and I will wear thee on 
My heart, and thou shalt never, never fade 
I'll love thee mightily, my queen, and in 
The sultry hours I'll sing thee to thy rest 
With music sweeter thaa the wild birds’ song : 
And I will swear thine eyes are like the stars— 
They are, they are, but softer—and thy shape 
Fine as the vaunted nymphs, who, poets feigned 
Dwelt long ago in woods of Arcady. 
My gentle deity! I'll crown thee with 
The whitest lilies, and then bow me down, 
Love's own idolater, and worship thee. 
And thou wilt then be mine! My love, love! 
How fondly will we pass our lives together; 
And wander, heart-linked, through the busy world, 
Like birds in eastern story. 
Giana.—Oh! you rave. 
Frederigo.—I'll be a miser of thee : watch thee ever ; 
At morn, at noon, at eve, and all the night. 
We will have clocks that with their silver chime 
Shall measure out the moments: and I'll mark 
The time, and keep love's pleasant calendar. 
To-day I'll note a smile ; to-morrow how 
Your bright eyes spoke—how saucily ; and then 
Record a kiss plucked from your currant lip, 
And say how long ‘twas taking : then, thy voice 
As rich as stringed harp swept by the winds 
In autumn; gentle as thetouch that falls 
On serenader’s moonlit instrument— 
Nothing shall pass unheeded. Thou shalt be 
My household goddess—nay, smile not, nor shake 
Backwards thy clustering curls, incredulous— 
1 swear it shall be so: it shall, my love. 
Giana.—Why, now thou’rt mad indeed: mad 
Frederigo.—Oh! not so. 
There was a statuary onee who loved 
And worshipped the white marble that he shaped: 
Till, as the story goes, the Cyprus’ queen, 
Or some such fine kind-hearted deity, 
Touched the pale stone with life, and it became 
At last, Pygmalion’s bride. But thee—on whom 
Nature had lavished all her wealth before, 
Now love has touched with beauty , doubly fit 
For human worship thou, thou—let me pause, 
My breath is gone. 
Giana.—With talking. 
Frederigo.—With delight. 
But I may worship thee in silence, still. 
Giana.—The evening's dark ; now | must go: farewell 
Until to-morrow. 
Frederigo.—Oh! not yet, not yet. 
Behold! the moon is up, the bright-eyed moon 
And seems to shed her soft delicious light 
On lovers re-united. Why, she smiles 
And bids you tarry: will you disobey 
rhe lady of the sky? beware. 
Giana.—Farewell. 
Vay, nay, | must go. 
Frederigo.—We will go together. 
Giana.—It must not be to-night: my servants wais 
My coming at the fisher’s cottage. 
Frederigo.—Yet, 
\ few more words, and then I'll part with thee 
For one long night: te-morrow bid me come— 


| 


| which displayed his character and his feelings. 


mode, which was alike splendid and becoming 
|'a white satin doublet, embroidered in stripes of the saime , 


| as to divide attention with his master, 


Thou hast already with thine eyes—and bring 

My load of love and lay it at thy feet. 
—Oh! ever while those floating orbs look bright, 
Shalt thou to me be 2 sweet guiding light. } 
Once, the Chaldean from his topmost tower 
Did watch the stars, and then assert their power 
Throughout the world: so, dear Giana, I 
Will vindicate my own idolatry : | 
And in the beauty and the spell that lies 
In the dark azure of thy love-lit eyes; 
In the clear veins that wind thy neck beside, } 
Till in the white depths of thy breast they hide ; 
And in thy polished forehead, and thy hair 
Heaped in thick tresses on thy shoulders fair ; 
In thy calm dignity ; thy modest sense ; 
In thy most soft and winning eloquence ; 
In woman's gentleness and love—now bent | 
On me, so poor—shall lie my argument. 
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THE MAID OF THE BERYL. 
BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


Oxe bright evening in September, 1587, the sun shone 


'cheeringly on many a gay boat and fancy-formed vessel, 


sporting on the silver bosom of the Thames, between the 


| regal palace of Greenwich and the city of London; but one 


boat shot forward before all the rest, as if impelled by 


| bolder hands or more buoyant spirits. The owner attracted 
the admiration of all eyes as he glided along, and many a 
| low obeisance, or friendly recognition, was returned by 


him with an air of lofty courtesy, or kindly frankness, 
He was a 
very young man, with a handsome ingenuous countenance, 


| expressive of joyous confidence and conscious power. His 
| eyes were dark and lustrous, his forehead high and polished, 


his mouth small, but symmetrically formed. His beard at 


| . . : 3 . 
this period was light and curling, contrasting with his hair, 
| which was of a dark brown. 


His figure. tall and elegant 
in its proportions, was attired in the height of the reigning 
He wore 


colour, intermingled with costly pearls: the sleeves were 


‘made extremely large about the shoulders, and an answer- 
| ing appearance of fulness was given about the hips, in the 
| lower part of his clothing, which was in texture and orna- 
|| ment the same as the upper, and, from the middle of the 


thigh to the ankle, fitted closely, and displayed his finely- 
proportioned limbs to great advantage. White shoes, with 
large roses, and a small crimson velvet cap, with three 


|' drooping white feathers placed on one side of his head, 
| completed his clothing. 


His hands were embellished by 
rings; the left was covered by an embroidered glove ; the 
right was employed in caressing a greyhound, so beautiful 
who lay in a reclin- 
ing position on a crimson cloak of Genoa velvet, under an 
awning of blue damask. Six rowers in gay liveries ~om- 
pleted the spectacle presented by this gallaut young noble- 
man to the floating world around him. 

By degrees all were left behind him; but, as the shadows 
of evening deepened, his attention was drawn to one small 
bark which had lately followed in his wake. It was rowed 
by a young boy of foreign aspect, and contained only one 
other person, who was so entirely enveloped in a large gar- 
ment of a dusky hue, that the sex of the wearer could not 
be known. It appeared to the man of rank that these per- 
sons were gipsies, a race much proscribed at that time; and 
he apprehended that they sought protection from the water- 
men, amongst whom they were threading their way with 
great skill, by keeping in his vicinity. His attendants had 
the same conception of the case, without the same will to 
befriend the despised foreigners; and when, on arriving 
near the Temple-stairs, the poor boy tried to land, in the 
spirit of malicious sport they so manwuvred their own ves- 
sel, that the principal occupant of the boat was thrown by 
a violent jerk into the water, in the direction of the plea- 
sure barge. 

To seize the floating vestment with a strong and agile 
hand, and to rescue the slight form which it enfolded, was 
the work of a moment with our favourite of nature and for- 
tune; and as his loud reproof showed the necessity of repa- 
ration to his followers, all were soon placed in safety on the 
steps. It now appeared that the person still trembling in 
the preserver'’s arms was a woman, and the approach of a 
fambeau, in the hand ofa man who was lighting a party to 


| encircled by links of gold. 


their beat, showed that she was young and beautiful, and 
of singular and striking appearance. 
Like the inhabitants of Africa in general, she had been 


' covered with an haick, or wrapper: but this being now 


dropped, she appeared dressed in a caftan or jacket rich- 
ly embroidered, drawers and petticoat of white camlet, and 


| a headdress of gauze handkerchiefs, becomingly inter- 


mingled with her own dark, braided hair, Her neck was 
She had bracelets and armlets 


of the same precious metal, enriched with emeralds; but 


these articles of value, however unexpected, were forgot- 
ten the moment she began to speak; for her coral lips and 
pearly teeth, aiding the effect of her large dark eyes, seem- 
ed to throw a lustre on her countenance, and to produce 
an impression of beauty new even to one wont to distin- 
guish and to admire it. The melody of her low and teem 
bling voice, her solicitude to regain the baick that would 
shroud her beauties, and her desire to be left alone with the 
boy, whom she called her brother, proved the retirement 
of her habits and the modesty of her nature, and added to 
the curiosity which her appearance was calculated to ox- 
cite. As pity for her distressing situation supe rseded even 
his desire to see more of her, the young nobleman hastened 
to engage the bearer of the flambeau to see her safely 
home. Reassured by his unobtrusive affability, and the 
near prospect of being suffered to depart, she ventured to 
express her gratitude warmly, and even eloquently, though 
in somewhat imperfect language, and had once half drawu 
a ring from her finger, and was on the point of beseeching 
him to wear it in memory of his own good deed, when she 
suddenly replaced it, saying, ‘ No; if 1] read the heavens 
aright, rings are to you unfortunate, whether given or r 

ceived.” 

** So then,” said he internally, “ this girl is a gipsy for 
tuneteller after all '” and, half ashamed of his adventure, be 
jumped hastily into the beat, and, by ordering it to Essex 
house, informed the few bystanders that they had enjoyed 
the good fortune of beholding the young earl of that tith 
who had lately been introduced at court by the all-powerful 
earl of Leicester, and on whom the queen had already be 
stowed marks of her distinguished approbation. 

Eager as the African girt had | 
she now lingered, as if to catch the last sound of his oars 


sitherto been to depart, yet 


and ascertain the painful trath that he was indeed removed 
beyond observation. From this eventful night the lovely 
stra.ger received an impression dangerous to all ber sex 
but to her decidedly unhappy, since it communicated hope 
less and intense interest in one so completely divided from 
her by superior station, country, and faith 

Yet was she not forgotten. Many a time did the bright 

eyes of the admired and flattered Essex dart anxious 
glances through the dense crowds that pressed near him, 
as he slowly rode towards the palace, or walked from his 
garden in the Strand to take the water, in the hope of be 
holding her again. Constantly disappointed, he at length 
questioned Sir Horatio Pallavicini on the subject, as being 
a person likely to be acquainted with all resident foreigners 
He was an Italian merchant of great repute, in the queen's 
service, residing in Lollesworth, a part of the bishop of 
London's fields, towards which the stranger had directed 
her steps. 

“ Your lordship must inquire after Arsinoe el Abra, the 
Maid of the Beryl; yet surely one so favoured by fortune 
has no temptation to task her shill?” 

“ You do not mean to say, that one so young as this 
Arsinoe practises witchcraft, or pretends to the learning of 
an astrologer?” 

‘No; she is distinct from both, and equally so from the 
tribe of dissolute and idle vagabonds which have lately in- 
fested this country. Arsinoe is highly, and even royally, 
descended, and from her ancestors inherits a knowledge in 
occult science distinct from that of the wizard, termed 
sorcery or magic, and which professes to receive aid from 
good spirits alone. Of these curious and forbidden matters 
I know nothing, but that this young creature has rare ta 
lents and great virtues also I can testify: she was an 
excellent daughter to the parents she has lost, is of a 
noble nature, and endowed with equal modesty and dig 
nity.” 

Asudden call to ateend the earl of Leicester to Holland, 
where, at the battle of Zutphen, the favourite gave signal 
proof of his valour, and witnessed the death of the brave 
Sir Philip Sidney, suspended his inquiries after Arsinoe ; 
but when he returned a knight bannerect, and was received 
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with more than usual honours by the queen, his desire to 
see the eastern maid, not only for herself but for her art, | 


revived, and by the assistance of Sir Horatio the interview , ceiver.” 


was effecte/. } 

The visit was made with that secrecy which belongs to 
mysterious and forbidden things. Under the sole guidance 
of Akru e) Abra, the brother of Arsinoe, and wrapped in a | 
large cloak, the earl set out at midnight, unknown to his 
household, and reached in due time a retired house, situate | 

g dilapidated buildings, and exhibiting in its appear- 
ance much that might excite suspicion. After opening the 
outer door, his guide proceeded up so many stairs, that at 
length the earl recollected that he had Leen too successful | 
not to have made enemies, and it was possible that he might | 
be throwing himself into their power. 

Just as he was instinctively grasping his sword, the guide 
stopped, and desired him to place that weapon, together 
with his cloak, cap, and shoes, in his hands. 

Essex hesitated; but, being always more valiant than 
prudent, in another moment he complied with the request. 
The door of a room, evidently devoted to the pursuits of | 
Arsinoe, was then unlocked, and he entered a place well 
calculated to make a strong impression on the mind of a 
young and ardent inquirer into the secrets of futurity. 

The room in question was an exact square, with a dome 
roof. The walls were hung with crimson cloth, on which 
numerous hieroglyphics were curiously wrought; and the 
floor was covered with that rare article of oriental luxary, a 
Persian carpet. In the centre of the dome was a skylight, 
from which was suspended a beryl of extraordinary size 
and brilliance, and of the form of a globe. The rays of the 
full moon fell directly on this precious stone, from which 
they were so reflected as to illumine the room, which was, 
small, and completely surrounded by a divan or sofa, ex- 
cept at the east end, which was occupied by a white marble 
sarcophagus, filled with pure water, on each side of which 
stood beautiful statues of the Egyptian Isis. 

Essex had scarcely had time to notice the objects in this 
singular boudoir, when Arsinoe entered, bearing in her 
hands a refulgent lamp. She was splendidly attired in the 
costume of her country, and exhibited in her carriage the 








majesty of a princess; while her graceful form, regular fea- 
tures, and finely-tinted comptexion, confirmed the previous 
impression of her extraordinary beauty. Her countenance 
mingled with the lofty expression conferred by conscious 
power, anxiety, and solemnity; and since the carl did not 
advert to their former meeting, but merely announced him- 
self as the friend of the Italian merchant, Arsinoe received 
him as such by a silent movement. When he proceeded to 
inquire if her prophetic powers were connected with the 
precious stone before him, she replied: “ Yes; it is in the 
beryl that I must read so much of your future destiny as 
my instructors see it meet to reveal. He who has lifted his 
hand against his fellow-man cannot distinctly desery those 
images which will shortly people the clear expanse be- 


fore us. 

* Beit so,” said the earl, seating himself on the divan, yet 
looking towards the beryl, beneath which Arsinoe placed 
the brilliant lamp, uttering at the same time a kind of in- 
cantation in her own tongue. In a few moments the beryl, 
originally of the size of a small orange, appeared to expand 
considerably; dark lines divided it into four distinet parts, 
and numerous moving forms were delineated on the surface 
of each portion, in a manner equally beautiful, miraculous, 
and awful. 

Arsinoe knelt down, and gazed on the eastern side. —“ I 
see,” said she, “ the queen of these realms riding through a 
camp, prepared for battle, and you, as the master of the 
horse, accompanying her. The pageant changes— ou re 
turn home from foreign conquest, and your sovereign now 
receives you rather with the tenderness of woman than the 
condescension of majesty. You kneel at her feet, and rise | 
earl marshal of England.” 

At these words Essex sprang from his seat, as if to con- 
vince himself of the fact; but the eastern maid waved her 


hand majestically, as one born to be obeyed, and placed | 


herself at the southern side of the beryl as soon as he was 
re-seated and silent. 

“ Lsee you again kneeling, but it is by the side of a young 
and lovely woman. Her shape is fine, her eves dark, her 
complexion of northern whiteness ; but there is an expres- 
sion of melancholy in her countenance, She is the widow 
of one whose name will go down to posterity with honours 
*ven brighter than yours.—Ah! she listens to your vows, | 


| she receives from you a ring—that ring I saw in the hea-|/of Sir Peter Pallavicini, she wandered for years in Italy 


vens—it is the harbinger of sorrow to the giver and re- and Sicily, The mildness of the climate counteracted her 
apparent disease, but neither that nor the beauties of the 

“ Your spirits play you false, fair damsel: Robert Deve- | country could restore her spirits. The only relief that her 
reux is as little likely to wed a young widow as an ancient _ melancholy admitted arose from the enjoyment which music 
maiden.” |, aflorded her, and which she constantly sought at the hours 


“It is written here—she is your wedded wife now, and | of worship in the august ceremonies of the catholic churches, 


will be another’s in days to come.” 
A sigh of unutterable anguish followed this declaration, 
and the fair sorceress, changing her situation, gazed eager- 


ly on the eastern side in sileace, until her auditor inquired | 


what she beheld. 

* | see battle and victory, honour and anger; the pre- 
sumption of a favoured subject, the weakness of an aged 
queen, Agam the guerdon of valour ts bestowed on you, 
but enemics are around, and the whispers of calumny assail 
you. Ihe sovereign gives a ring as the pledge of salety, 
but trust nottoit. Now | behold you again at the head ot 
armies, but your look is dispirited, and rather befitting ap 
exue than a general.” 

** Thatis not the expression I should choose to wear, or 
can brook to consider, ‘Iry the fourth part of your magic 
globe, my sibyl. * 

Arsinoe tulfilled the wishes of her impatient guest. She 


bent ber dark eyes on the northera quarter of the bery! with | 


penetrating gaze, but in a moment recuiled—then looked 
again, and shrieked aloud. The earl rose in alarm, and ap- 
proached close to the beryl; but when he reached it the 


forms became indistinct, the supernatural expansion was 


withdrawn, and the precious stone remained tn its natural 
state. Casting his eyes around in disappomtment not un- 
nuxed with terror, he perceived Arsinve pale and senseicss 


on the oor, her ine teatures bearing the unpression of tat | 


agony which bad given her temporary death. 

* Alas! why did 1 come hither! why did I dare, like 
Saul, to seek the knowledge which heaven has huiden:”’ 
were the first exclamations of the earl, whose religious priw- 
ciples, deeply tnplanted by a pious father, now rushed 
upon his mind, aad, while they condemmed him for the sin 
of seeking forbidden knowledge, prohibited turther uquiry 
as to the object which had so severely atlected Arsinoe. It 
ty for her state, mdeed, soon obliterated every other impres- 
sion; he bore ber to the sarcophagus, sprinkled her teim- 
ples and hands with the water, and, as lite returned, soothed 
her by geutle words indicative of pity towards herself, un- 
mixed with those inquiries which it would have embarrassed 
her to answer, 

Castivg upon him a look of animated gratitude, which 
was followed by one of the sincerest compassion, Arsinoe 
rose, and with great solemnity loosed the golden chain by 
which the beryl was suspended, and suffered it to drop on 
the floor, saying at the same time, in a voice of deep emo- 
tion, * L resign thee tor ever.” 

Sincerely did the earl, as a Christian, rejoice in a reso- 
lution which he considered to be for the “ soul’s health” of 
one in whose well-being he felt deeply interested ; but, in 
congratulating so young and fair a woman, it is but too pos- 
sible that the ardour and tenderness of his nature might 
express (oo strongly the feelings of the moment, It is at 
least certain that, fearful of the power of Arsinoe or of his 
own susceptibility, the earl hastily fled from her presence, 
and endeavoured in the career of ambition and the plea- 
sures of literature to banish from his mind both the predic- 
tions of the beryl and the charms of its possessor. 

The history of this nobleman, his rapid rise to almost so- 
vereign power, his secret marriage with the widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and his unfortunate end, are known to every 
one. It is probable that when he received from the queen 
that ring which the cruelty of his enemies eventually ren- 
dered useless to him, he thought of the adventure of this 
memorable night; but no part of his story induces us to 
conclude that it dwelt upon bis mind. As a warrior ora 
statesman, he was too perpetually employed to look back 
on that action, which he probably considered as the frolic 
of a boy, or the sin of a legislator. 


Far different were the feelings of Arsinoe; her occupa- | 


tion was gone, and with it that sense of power which, how- 


| ever blamably, had allied her to higher natures; while she | 


had drunk more deeply of that unhappy passion which, 
though hopeless, was incurable. 
unknown sorrow which destroyed her faculties and threat- 


ened her life, her young brother, now advancing to man-') 
hood, prevailed upon her to travel, and, under the auspices | 


To wean ber from that | 


|| Every where her finished beauty, rendered more touching 


by the gentle melancholy that pervacied her classic features, 
awoke admiration, which was coufirmed by the meliing 
softness of her voice ; but the language of flattery fell on her 
ear as on that of the dead, and, save in gratitude towards 
her generous and devoted brother, no smile parted the coral 
lips of Arsinoe, and no word of hope or cheerfulness in- 
terrupted the pensive sadness of her meek dejection. 

In the winter of 1600-1, circumstances occurred which 
rendered it desirable that Akra should visit England, and 
Arsinoe made no objection to accompany him, as the sea. 
son was favourable. They landed below the Tower of 
London, and, observing many persons entering the princi- 
pal gate of that fortress, as they believed, for the purpose of 
worship—for it was Ash-W ednesday —they entered with 
them, the brother being desirous of seeing a person resi- 
dent there, whilst his sister should seek ber wonted solace 
in the church, They had, however, proceeded only a short 
distance within the enclosed space, when they perceived, 
with extreme horror, that a scafluid was erected, on which 
was a block, and by its side two executioners were already 
stationed. 

Arsinoe gazed wildly around.—The black object before 


' her, the dark towers in the back ground, the stern faces of 


the headsmen, and the appalled countenances of the spec- 
tators, were all recognized, and she looked as if bound by 
fascination to the objects she loathed and dreaded. In an- 
other moment, and the whole of that terrific vision was re- 
alized. A noble-looking man, in the very prime of life, step- 
ped upon the scaffold. He was arrayed im a dress of black 
satin, which showed to advantage the singular grace and 
dignity of his person. His beard was long and full, his 
face pale but composed, and his dark eyes, though some- 
what robbed of their youthful iustre, told the trembling 
Arsinoe, in their first penetrating glances, that he, the wor- 
shipped idol of her young heart, stood before her a sufferer 
and a victim. 

It was believed by all around until the last moment, that 
the mercy of the queen would interpose to snatch from de 
struction one so dear and so distinguished. Whisperings 
to that effect mingled with the audible sighs of those pre- 
sent. Arsinoe heard them not; with one convulsive sob she 
sank fainting on the ground, unheeded at this awful period 
by all but her brother. When life returned—when in eager 
ness and terror she again looked towards the scaffold, the 
newly dissevered head, bleeding and ghastly, met her view 
and again she sank senseless to the earth. 

The sorrows of Arsinoe now drew rapidly toa close. Sh 
had loved, as woman only loves, in silent hopelessness and 
unabated admiration, that object which imagination, not 
less than memory, endued with its power tocharm. Her 
brother knew not, till this terrific circumstance revealed th: 
mystery, the cause of the deep-seated sorrow which had 
desolated the best years of her life, and subdued the ener 
gies of her capacious mind; but he found himself unabk 
as before, to alleviate the sorrow which he so sincere!s 
pitied 

Happily the extreme anxiety evinced by Arsinoe to learn 
every word uttered by the unfortunate Essex in bis last m« 
ments, and which she besought her brother to repeat daily, 
led her to seek consolation from that religion which sus- 
tained him in that awful bour, and had influenced him 
during life. In Italy, she had attended Christian worship 
to sooth and divert her mind, but she now sought its sacred 
truths as the consolation of her heart; and, under its divine 
influence, hopes of a glorions and exalted nature illumi- 
nated the death-bed of the Maid of the Beryl. 





THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE, 


Honour maintaining, 
Meanness disdaining, 
Still entertaining, 

Engaging and new ; 
Neat, but not finical, 
Sage, but not cynical 
Never tyrannical, 

But ever true 


Genteel in personage, | 
Conduct and equipage, | 
Noble by heritage, 
Generous and free ; 
Brave, not romantic, 
Learned, not pedantic, 
Frolic, not frantic, 
This must he be. 
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' Curran soon overcame his confusion; and the traveller 






to his clergy, was very much afflicted b. the representations jh4,, wren he beheld the distant spires of Dublin glitter in 
they made of their extreme poverty, and which the appear the fight of asetting sun. This deserves to be recorded 
ance of their houses aud families corroborated. Whiist among the many comical adventures into which Curran 
he was deploring the state of things which had reduced was led by his total inattention to personal appearance. 
them to this sad condition, he arrived at the house of a cu- 
rate, who, living amongst a poorer set of parishioners than 
any he had yet visited, would, he feared, be in a still more | 
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woful plight than the others. Contrary, however, to this BY MRS. HALE. 
expectation, he found appearances very much improved. How various 'mid life’s busy rounds, 
Every thing about the house wore the aspect of comfort ‘The words that greet the ear! 

and plenty. The good bishop was amazed. “ How is this, | And yet, how few are treasured sounds 
my friend?” said he. “ You are the first man that I have We pine again to hear! 

met with a cheerful face and a plentiful board. Have you The ed compliment, stil! dealt 
any income independent of your church?” “ Yes, sir,” To all the passing crowd— 

said the clergyman, “1 have; my family would starve on | The formal sympathy —unfelt— 

the pittance I receive from the poor people that I instruct. H The gratulation loud. 

Come with me into the garden, and I will show you the} Who hoards within his secret soul 





On going to’ Such tinsel things as these? 
And when escaped from earth’s control, 
Undimmed their lustre sees? 


stock that yields me an excellent interest.” 
the garden, he showed the bishop a large range of bee-| 
hives. “There is the bank from which I draw an annual | 


dividend. Itnever stops payment.” Ever after that memo- | But there are words that come with power 
f his cl . Seiad to the bidhe i In love's unchanging tune, 
rable visit, when any of his clergy complained to _— And to the gloomiest midnight hour 


|i 


of poverty, he would say to them, “ Keep bees, keep bees,” |; Impart the joy of noon 












Her children’s lisping words, in thought, 









| DR. FRANKLIN IN PARIS. Still cheer the mother lone; 
} And still to manhood’s heart is brought 
When Doctor Franklin was received at the French court That mother’s tender tone. 
as American minister, he felt some scruples of conscience | The whispered vow of love, first breathed 
in com ‘lying with their fashions as todress. ‘ He hoped,” Upon the maiden’s ear, 
he said to the minister, “ tuat as he was a very plain man, | Comes, and life's wastes with spring-flowers wreathed, 





and represented a plain republican people, they would in- To woman's eye appear. 
dulge his desire to appear at court in his usual dress. In-| The word, half-checked, that softly came 
dependent of this, the season of the year,” said he, “re n-! : And chased the lover's fears, 
Mid earth's loud chants—gold, power and fame— 
Still that low word he hears. 












ders the change from warm yarn stockings to the fine silk, 
somewhat dangerous.” ‘The French minister made him a | 
bow, and said that “ fashion was too sacred a thing for him , , he 

: ; ; n every soul a chord; 
to meddle with, but he would do himself the honour to men- || on y — 
Seng h ‘ ” The ki ot ond il | The rudest language music makes 
tion it to his majesty. 1e king smiled, and returnec j With one remembered word. 
word that Doctor Franklin was welcome to appear at court | 






But there is one dear sound, that wakes 





Go, where proud realms have bowed to time, 






in any dress he pleased. In spite of that delicate respect | Or through fresh countries roam ; 
for strangers for which the French are so remarkable, the i! Man’s heart, in every age and clime, 
courtiers could not help starting at first at Doctor Frank- | Thrills to the sound of home. 





lin’s Quaker-like dress, and especially his “‘ blue yarn stock- 
ings.” But it soon appeared as though he had been intro- | 
; ‘ i} . NE Re< PNTIeRE 
duced upon this splendid theatre to demonstrate that great || A HIGHLANDER’S ADVENTURE. 
genius, like true beauty, “ needs not the aid of ornament”|} A poor simple highlander, who lately made his appear- 
The court were so dazzled with the brilliancy of tris mind, |) ance at Stirling Shore and purchased a cart of lime, met 
that they never looked at his stockings. And while many | with an adventure sufficiently untoward and provoking, 














other ministers who figured in all the gaudy fashions of the | but, fortunately, nowise disastrous. Donald had no sooner 





day are now forgotten, the name of Franklin is still men- got his cart well filled, than he turned his own and his 
tioned in Paris with all the ardour of affectionate enthusiasm. | horse’s head to his dear highland hills. He had not, how- 
ever, got far beyond Stirling bridge, when a smart shower 
| of rain came on. The lime began to smoke. Donald sup- 
posing it to be nothing more than a whiff of mountain mist, 
One morning, at an inn in the south of Ireland, a geutle- proceeded on his way, regardless of the descending torrent, 
man travelling upon mercantile business, came runuing ever and anon bestowing a smart whack on his Rozinante 
down stairs a few minutes before the appearance of the to quicken his pace. At length Donald became enveloped 












ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 






stage-coach, in which he had taken a seat for Dublin. See- in a cloud, and, no longer able to see his way clearly before 
ing an ugly little fellow leaning against the door post, with him, he bethought him it was time to cast a look behind, 
dirty face and shabby clothes, he hailed him, and ordered | and was not a little amazed to discover that the whole cause 
him to brush his coat. The operation proceeded rather of annoyance proceeded from his cart of lime. It was on 
slowly, the impatient traveller cursed the lazy valet for an | fire—but how, was beyond his comprehension. He stopped 
idle, good-for-nothing dog, and threatened him with corpo- his horse and stood still, in hopes that the rain would quench 
ral punishment on the spot. if he did not make haste and the intruding element. Remarking, to his astonishment, 
finish his job well, before the arrival of the coach. Terror, that this was only adding fuel to the flame, he actually 
seemed to produce its effect; the fellow brushed the coat, drove the cart toa stream at a short distance, and taking 
and then the trowsers, with great diligence,and was reward- _ his spade, began busily to shovel the water on the smoking 
ed with sixpence, which he received with alow bow. The load. This speedily brought Donald's difficulties to a cri- 
gentleman went into the bar and paid his bill just as the | sis; for his steed, unaccustomed to the heat which threat- 
expected vehicle reached the door. Upon getting inside, ened to divest him of his hide, began now to exhibit tokens 













waiter, seated snugly in one corner, with all the look of a ger of being burnt to a cinder, and not knowing but the 
person well used to comfort. After two or three hurried | horse might take it into his head to commence burning too, 
glances, to be sure that his eyes did not deceive him, he | he was resolved the bewitching load and “ the puir beast 
commenced a confused apology for his blunder, condemn- and braw cart’ should instantly be disunited. He accord- 
ing his own rashness and stupidity ; but he was speedily in- | ingly anyoked the impatient animal, and immediately hurl- 
ierrupted by the other, exclaiming, “‘O, never mind, make ed the smoking lime into the stream, triumphantly exclaim- 
no apologies ; these are hard times, and it is well to earn a) ing, as the hissing mass yielded to the overpowering ele- || 












' some fee for so small a job; my name, sir, is » Sete Phil | 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. os Curran—pray what is yours!” The other was thun- 
—— | derstruck by the idea of such an introduction to the most 

BISHOP COMBS. celebrated man of his day ; but the wit and drollery of 


Tuts good old French bishop, in paying his anoual visit | .,._ rejoiced less at the termination of a long journey, | 


guess his astonishment to find his friend, the quondain of open rebellion. Besides, seeing that his cart was in dan- 


trifle in an honest way. lam much obliged for your hand-" ment, ‘ The de’il’s in her if she'll burn now.” Biirlipg pap. |, 
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AMERICAN PERIODICALS 


“What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 
* Another yet ’—I'l! see no more! 
“And yet the-—” 


Ladies’ Literary Port-Folio “appears” —* rich in promise, 
and respectable in performance’ —edited by a gentleman— 
Willis G. Clark, esq.—of more real ability than nine-tenths 
of the editors of similar publications, and enriched by the 
contributions of Mrs. Muzzy, and several other highly- 
| gifted ladies. But it has one fault that will sap its founda- 
tion—bow it to the earth—keep it “ cabin'd, cribb'd, con- 
fined, bound in’ —sit upon it like au incubus—and, instead 
of bringing profit to the proprietors, “ stecp them in pover- 
ty even to the very lips.” In plain words, it is sold at half 
the price at which any periodical can continue to be re 
| spectably supported, We know this to be the case. Let 
those concerned in it amend this radical fault, and its pros, 
pect of success will be flattermg. [t has our best wishes 
These United States are fertile in most things, but in peri 
| odicals they are extremely luxuriant. They spring up as 


| fast as mushrooms, in every corner, and, like all rapid ve- 
getation, bear the seeds of early decay within them, They 
are the flowers of literature that never ripen into fruit 
They put forth their young green leaves in the shape of 
promises and prospectuses—bLlossom through a few num 
bers—and then comes “a frost, a killing frost,”’ in the form 
of bills due and debts unpaid—the paper languishes—it re- 


ceives no nourishing food to support its existence—for one- 


half of the subscribers are generally of Pistol’s opinion 


|| ** base is the slave that pays" —grows very sick—falls into 
a decided consumption--gives a few hectic flashes, and then 
sinks into an untimely crave. ‘This is the fate of hundreds; 
but hundreds more ave found to supply their place, to tread 
in their steps, and share their destiny. The average age of 
new periodicals in this country is found to be six months— 
some have reached nine—and a few dragged on a lingering 
existence to the mature age of twelve—while others 
« Expire before the flowers in our caps, 
“ Dying, ere they sicken.” 
And no wonder, when every one is for issuing a paper at a 
price which puts remuneration entirely out of the question. 
But all the failures are no warning. Every spring a new 
generation arises—a countless host—a myriad—with new 
| hopes, new plans, and new titles-— 
“ Like the leaves of the forest whlien summer is green, 
‘That host, in their covers, in spring time were seen 


“Like the leaves of the forest when automm has blown, 
That host, just six months hence. tay wither'd and strown 


« Por the demon of debt spread bis wings on the blast, 

* And breathed in the face of the tribe as he past; 

* And the hearts of the «cribtlers wax'd heavy end chill, 

“ And their pens moved but once—then for ever were still.” 


Eulogy on De Witt Clinton.—On Saturday last, Dr. Ho- 
sack delivered an Eulogy on the late Governor Clinton 
* We were not,” says a morning paper, “ disappointed in 
our high expectations of the interest which the orator 
would impart to his subject. He took a broad clear view 
of the character, talents, and history of De Witt Clinton 
and presented the great man in shining colours. We trust 
the discourse will be published: it should be .circulated 


| wherever the name of Clinton is honoured and revered.” 


Custom of Munich.—Every child found begging in the 
streets of Munich is arrested and carried to a charitable es- 
tablishment. The moment he enters the hospital, and be- 
fore he gets the new clothes intended for him, his portrait is 
painted in his ragged dress, and precisely as he was found 
begging. When his education is finished in the hospital, 
this portrait is given to him, and he promises, by an oath,to 
keep it all his life, in order that he may be reminded of the 
abject condition from which he has been rescued, and of the 
obligations he owes to the institution which saved him from 
misery, and gave him the means by which he was enabled 
to avoid it in future. 


The Ladies’ Mag sazine.—This interesting and excellent 
| periodic al, under the editorial care of Mrs. Hale—a lady 
well known to our readers as a chaste and elegant writer— 
is published at Boston, in monthly numbers. The agent 
for the work in this city is Mr. Bourne, at his Depository 


get the Arts, No. 359 Broadway. 


> Several articles intended for the present number of 
the Mirror have been unavoidably crowded out 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRKOR, WITH DOUBLE ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


FAIRY QUEEN. 
A SONG FROM THE GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 


NOw FIBST PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Fai- ry queen! 


fai - ry queen, Lest thy silv’ry wing be seen; 


Fairy queen! fairy queen! 
Mortal steps are on the green ; 
Come away, haste away, 

Fairies, guard your queen! 


fai- ry 


queen! Mortal steps are 


7 


anes 


Hither, hither, fairy queen, 

Lest thy silvery wing be seen; 
On the gale gently sail, 

Fairies, guard your queen! 


on the green; Come a - way, 


Fairy queen! fairy queen! 

Thou hast past the treach’rous scene ; 
Now we may down aud play, 

O’er the daisied green : 


haste a- way, Famies, guard your queen! 


Hither, hither, 
-*- 


On the gale gent- ly sail! Fairies, guard your lady queen. Onthe gale gent - ly sail, Fairies, guard your queen, 


ae 
ame 


e ae 
Lightly, lightly, fairy queen! 
Dance it lightly o’er the green; 
Fairies gay, trip away, 
Round about your lady queen ! 





LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


Tur gloomiest day hath gleams of light; 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it ; 

And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


fhe gloomiest soul is not ali gloom; 

The saddest heart is not al! sadness : 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom 

There shines alingering beam of gladness. 
Despair is never quile despair ; 

Nor life, nor death, the future closes ; 
And round the shadowy brow of Care 

Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses 


FRIENDSHIP. 


false friends, like insects in a summer’s day, 
Bask inthe sunshine, but avoid the shower, 
Uncertain visitants, they flee away, 
E’en when misfortune’s sky begins tolow’r. 


Into life’s bitter cup true friendship drops 
Balsamic sweets, to overpower the gall: 
rue friends, like ivy and the wall it props, 

Both stand together, or together fall 


TO THE SEA. 
Thou glorious sea! more pleasing far 
When all thy waters are at rest, 
And noonday sun or midnight star 
is shining on thy waveless breast 


More pleasing far, than when the wings 
Of stormy winds are o’er thee spread 
And every billowy mountain flings 
Aloft to heaven its fuaming head 
Yet is the very tempest dear, 
Whose mighty voice but tells of thee; 
For, wild or calm, or far or near, 
I love thee still, thou glorious sea! 


Oh, what were life’s dull, transient hour 
Without its sunshine, and its shower— 
tts day of gloom, and doubt’s dark dream— 
And hope’s succeeding, brightening beam? 





THERE’S NOT A WORD. 


There’s not a word thy lip hath breathed, 
A look thine eye hath given, 

That is not shrined within my heart, 
Like to a dream of heaven! 

There’s not a spot where we have met, 
A favourite flower er tree, 

There's not a scene by thee beloved, 
That is not prized by me! 

Whene’er I hear the linnet’s song, 
Or the blithe woodlark’s lay, 

Or mark, upon the golden west, 
The rosy clouds decay ; 

Whene'’er I catch the breath of flowers, 
Or music from the tree, 

Thought wings her way to distant bowers, 
And mem'ry clings te thee. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Thou gorgeous insect! flow’r of air! 
Whose velvet robes, of brilliant dye, 
Trauscend the trappings monarchs wear 

To captivate the vulgar eye; 
Canst thoun—whose elegance bespeaks 
Life that might Eden's bow’rs adorn— 
Whose dainty dots and graceful streaks 
The pow’'rs of imitation scorn ; 


Canst thou—still in the solar ray 
Flattering confused—thy journey miss? 

And (born ‘midst loveliest scenes to stray) 
Gaze on a spot so wild as this’? 


Here are no buds to court thy sight: 
No blossoms, redolent and pure ; 

Yo balmy shrubs—no verdure bright— 
That may thy curious search allure : 


A barren soil, a stunted heath, 

Are all this dreary tract supplies - 
Where genial zephyrs never breathe— 

Where Ceres pines, and Flora dies ! 
Away then, trifler!—Fly in haste 

To scenes more ft for joy and thee: 
And leave the unproductive waste 

To desolation—and to me! 





WOMAN’S EYE. 
The iight that beams from woman’s eye, 
And sparkles through her tear, 
Responds to that impassioned sigh 
Which love delights to hear. 
’Tis the sweet language of the soul 
On which a voice is hung, 
More eloquent than ever stole 
From saint's or poet’s tongue. 


It tames the wilder passions’ rise 
And melts the savage heart; 
Man from his sternest purpose flies 
When woman’s tear-drops start 
That mute but forcible appeal, 
Who shall resist its spell? 
How keenly it can make us feel, 
I know—al! but too well! 


TRUTH, YOUTH, AND AGE. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


Truth.—What is immortality ? 
Youth.—It is the glory of the mind, 
The deathless voice of ancient time ; 
The light of genius—pure—refined ! 
The monument of deeds sublime ! 
O'er the cold ashes of the dead 
It breathes a grandeur and a power, 


Which shine when countless years have fled, 


Magnificent as the first hour! 
Truth.—What is immortality ? 


Age.—Ask it of the gloomy waves 
Of the old forgotten graves, 
Whereof not one stone remains ; 
Ask it of the ruin'd fanes, 
Temples that have pass’d away, 
Leaving not a wreck to say 
Here an empire once hath stood ' 
Ask it in thy solitude, 

Of thy solemn musing mind, 
And, too truly, wilt theu find 
Earthly immortality 

Is a splendid mockery ! 


THE DESTROYER. 
BY MISS RENNIE. 


He came not with the glittering sword 
He came not with the spear, 

Nor brandish’d weapon in his hand 
To bid the lovely fear. 

The bloom of youth was on his cheek 
And sparkled in his eye; 

But shrouded in his youthful soul 
Were thoughts of darkest dye! 

He grappled not with foes, nor sought 
The battle’s stormy heat 

Where the conquer’d aud the conqueror find 
A gory winding-sheet ; 

Oh! better that in combat he 
Had hurl’d death’s fetal blow, 

Than aim'd at woman's trusting breast 
The shaft which laid her low! 


He came to her with gentle words, 
And smil'd love's witching smile: 
She could not deem ‘neath all his vows 
There lurk’d the taint of guile. 

For none could look on him, and think 
That he too would dective; 

And none could see her angel form, 
And think that she must grieve 


But soon, his solemn oaths forgot, 
He left her to her doom; 

Nor reck’d if wrong and falsehood led 
The guiltless to her tomb. 

She struggled on, but dark and drear 
Her young life crept away ; 

She saw each hope proved false by time 
Each link with joy decay. . 

She faded fast, yet silently, 
As flowers beneath the blast; 

She breathed no murmur, shed no tear 
But loved him to the last. 

She cursed not her destroyer—him 
Who closed her azure eye; 

She lov’d when death gnaw’d at her heari 
And bless'd with life’s last sigh ! 
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